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entirely  effaced   the   savage   characteristics  of   the
ancient Bulgarians.

Since that date Bulgaria has been in disgrace in
the eyes of Europe. This is not the place to discuss
the truth of the charges which have been levelled at
the head of Prince Ferdinand by the murdered
statesman's friends, who have not hesitated to
accuse the sovereign of complicity in the crime.
But the neglect of the Government to bring the
assassins to justice has excited general indignation,
and Bulgaria, so long the admiration of Western
Europe, has fallen under the ban.

It would be unfair, however, to judge the Bulgarian
nation by the misdeeds of some of its members or by
the passing temper of the moment. With all their
faults, and in spite of all their trials and temptations,
the peasant statesmen have achieved great triumphs
during the comparatively brief period of their country's
existence as a practically independent state. Roads
have been improved; railways constructed; bridges
built. The capital has been remodelled, until the
traveller can scarcely recognise in the stuccoed Sofia
of to-day the squalid Turkish village of twenty yean*
ago. The old feeling of hatred towards the Turks
has all but died away; and, though we still hear of
occasional outrages upon Mohammedans, the *' Bul-
garian atrocities " of 1876, and the subsequent reprisals
during the war have left no traces behind. The
migration of the Mussulman inhabitants is deplored
by the Government, because it deprives the country
of a source of prosperity, and at the last census, out
of a total population of considerably over three